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VII. — The Value of the Attic Talent in Modern Money. 
By WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, 

PROFESSOR IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

This investigation is confined to determining the value 
which the weight of silver known as the Solonic talent in 
ancient Athens would have at the present day in the money 
of England and of the United States, no reference being made 
to the different purchasing power of this amount of silver in 
ancient and modern times. In Smith's Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities (p. 1237) the value of the Solonic 
talent is given as .£243 15J., and that of the drachma as g\d. 
This is generally accepted as the correct value in England, 
and a corresponding value of $1,200 is usually adopted in the 
United States. No suspicion of the correctness of these esti- 
mates appears to have been excited by Boeckh's elaborate 
calculations, which give the Attic talent the value of 1,500 
Prussian thalers, or about ^220. 1 Nor did it cause any sur- 
prise that Smith's estimate of the talent was based upon a 
value of about 72 pence per ounce Troy for pure silver, or 
66^0 pence per ounce for English standard silver. If $1,200 
really represented the value of the talent in U. S. gold, on the 
basis assumed by Smith, our " standard" silver dollar of 412.5 
grains might be reduced to 363J grains (with 327 grains of 
pure silver) and even then be an honest dollar ! 2 

It is obvious that there must be some error in calculations 
which lead to such inconsistencies. It is very easy to estimate 
the value of the Solonic talent in English money and in U. S. 
money. It is now well established that the Athenians coined 
their silver pure, 3 so that the weight of an Attic coin must be 

1 See Boeckh's Staatshaushaltung der Athener, I. p. 25 (ed. of 1851) ; Lamb's 
translation, p. 27. 

2 The legal-tender silver dollar of the United States contains 90 per cent of 
pure silver. 

8 See Hultsch, Griech. u. Rom. Metrologie, pp. 232-234 (2d ed.). 
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compared only with the weight oipure silver in modern coins 
which are of full weight. The best specimens of the Attic 
coinage give a weight of 4.366 grammes (67.38-)- grains Troy) 
for the drachma. 1 The talent, which was of the weight and 
value of 6,000 drachmas, therefore weighed about 404,283 
grains Troy, or 57J pounds avoirdupois. When English stan- 
dard silver, which is T % 2 ^(T ^ ne > was worth 52-^ pence per 
ounce Troy, so that pure silver was worth 57 pence, the talent 
(= 842.26 oz. Troy) would have been worth almost exactly 
£200, or about $975. If we divide the 404,283 grains in a talent 
by 371.25, the number of grains in a "standard" silver dollar 
of the United States, we find that a talent of silver could be 
coined into more than 1,088 of these depreciated dollars, which, 
however, would be worth less than a thousand honest dollars 
of full weight. A few years ago the value of silver assumed 
above ($2^d.) was not too high ; but within the past year a 
decline of more than ten per cent in the price has occurred, 
so that the value of the Attic talent in 1885 would be only 
about ;6i8o, or $877. so. 2 These comparisons of the Attic 
talent with a fluctuating commodity like silver at the present 
day are, of course, highly unsatisfactory ; but there can be no 
better way of showing the value of a certain weight of any 
metal than to state its market value at a given time or at 
various times. To state the modern value of the amount of 
gold which was the ancient equivalent in value of the Attic 
silver talent (about £357) would be absolutely misleading, as 
the ratio of gold to silver in ancient Greece was generally 
10 : 1, so that the gold stater of Athens (^q-q of a gold tal- 
ent in weight) had the same weight as the two-drachma piece 
in silver, but was of ten times its value. See Xen. Anab. 
I. 7. 18, where Cyrus pays a bet of ten talents (60,000 silver 
drachmas) with 3,000 gold staters or darics. In stating the 
value of the talent in books of reference, the only practical 

1 Hultsch, p. 210. 

2 In May, 1886, the price of silver in London has fallen to 45 pence per ounce, 
which gives the talent a value of ^170 i$s. 6d., or about JS832.50. A comparison 
of this last amount with $1,088 is instructive, showing the depreciation of the 
U. S. silver dollar at the present date. 
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course is to assume an average price of silver bullion as a 
basis, and to fix the value of the talent accordingly. The 
basis of 52^d. per ounce, assumed above, is a fair average 
for the last quarter of a century, and we are therefore justi- 
fied in stating the value of the Solonic talent as about .£200, 
or $1,000, always remembering that the talent represents a 
fixed weight of a commodity which is now constantly fluctu- 
ating in value. 

The cause of the great discrepancy between this estimate 
and that of £243 \$s. in Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities 
is not far to seek. In the article Drachma, the weight of 
the Solonic drachma is given as 65.4 grains ; and this is 
divided by the weight of pure silver in the English shilling 
(80.7 grains) to get the value of the drachma in English 
money. This value thus appears to be 9.72 pence, and the 
talent (6,oco drachmas) so appears to be worth £243. The 
additional 15 shillings in Smith's tables (p. 1237) evidently 
comes from reckoning 9.72*/. as o,\d. and multiplying this 
little error by 6,000. If the full weight of 67.38 grains had 
been allowed the drachma in this calculation, its value would 
appear to be more than \od., and the talent would therefore 
be £250. But 80.7 grains of pure silver could never be worth 
a shilling unless an ounce of pure silver (480 grains) were 
worth six shillings, which was never the case. The whole 
error arises from forgetting that the English shilling is merely 
a subsidiary coin, strictly limited as legal tender to payments 
of two pounds sterling, so that there is no need of giving it its 
full nominal value of silver. In fact, at the value of standard 
silver assumed above ($2^d. per oz.), the shilling contains 
about c>\d., and at the later rate only about 8\d„ of silver. 
The same error, as we have seen, would be made if we reck- 
oned the value of the talent in the light legal-tender dollars of 
the United States ; and a still greater one, if we took as our 
basis the 25-cent and 50-cent pieces, which, as subsidiary 
coins, are in proportion lighter even than the dollar. The 
slight difference between Smith's value of the drachma (9.72^.) 
and that which is based on a rate of S2^d. per ounce for 
English standard silver (8d.), when it is multiplied by 6,000, 
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gives exactly ^43, the difference between Smith's estimate of 
the talent (excluding the 1 $s. above explained) and ^2CO. 

It is now well understood that Solon reduced the Athenian 
coinage from the Aeginetan standard, not by an arbitrary 
debasement of the coins, but by introducing the Euboean gold 
talent as a standard of weight for silver as well as for gold. 
The Aeginetan still remained the regular standard in most 
other Greek states, and at Athens it was recognized and 
largely used in commercial transactions with foreigners. Ac- 
cording to an inscription of the first or second century b. c, 
100 commercial (i. e. Aeginetan) minas were the legal equiva- 
lent of 138 Athenian minas. This would make the Aeginetan 
talent weigh about 80 pounds avoirdupois, though the actual 
weight of the best coins of this standard would raise this to 
about 82 pounds. 1 The Aeginetan talent would therefore be 
worth about £276, or $1,345. Corinth, however, had adopted 
the Euboean standard for silver, probably before Athens, cer- 
tainly independently of Athens. The well-known Corinthian 
staters with a Pegasos and Koppa are of the same weight as 
two Attic drachmas ; the Corinthian stater, however, was not 
divided into two drachmas, but into three ; so that the Corin- 
thian drachmas of Thuc. I. 27 were equivalent to neither 
Aeginetan nor Attic drachmas, but each was two thirds of a 
Solonic drachma. No Athenian coins of the period before 
Solon are known to exist ; but the accounts of the change of 
the Attic silver standard made by Solon, the substantial agree- 
ment of these accounts with the statements concerning the 
relation of the Solonic to the Aeginetan drachma, and the 
relative weight of the actual coins of the two standards, leave 
no doubt that, if Attic coins of the period before Solon should 
be discovered, they would be of the Aeginetan standard. 

1 Two Aeginetan staters in the British Museum weigh 192 and 189 grains 
respectively. See Liddell and Scott's Lexicon (7th ed.), s. v. r&Kavrov. 



